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TO AVOID FRUSTRATION. 


Banish all random thoughts that are not white; 
Let dreams and fancies be so clean and pure, 
That, leaving the mind’s shade, they can endure 

The test of instantaneous searching light. 


Mend thou thy broken speech, and make it whole; 
Let thy words be so worthy that if death 
Come suddenly, shall be thy latest breath 

A benediction to some listening soul. 


Before thy task is finished thou mayst tire; 
Let thy plans be so noble and so high, 
That deeds undone shall be thy legacy, 

To toilers whom thy life has helped inspire. 


Hold cheerful views! Rest ever in content! 
But think, speak, act and live as if to die 
This moment were thy body’s destiny,— 
Immortal thou in life’s accomplishment. 
ELLA A, GILES. 


A communication in the Church Review (London) 
‘‘the oldest Catholic paper of the Anglican com- 
munion,” whatever that may mean, accuses the Uni- 
tarians of attempting to persecute the Church of 
England. ‘This 1s sufficiently funny, but it is made 
even more so, as we find that the act looking toward 
persecution is a petition against reading the Athan- 


asian creed in public worship. We do not pretend 
to any grasp of the merits of the question, but it 
does seem as though our Unitarian friends in Eng- 
land might be better employed than in trying to de- 
prive good churchmen of the incalculable comfort of 
repeating the creed. 


One of the signs of the times is the peculiar em- 
phasis laid upon the name of Christ by all sorts of 
evangelical ministers and editors. They vie with 
each other to see who can make most ure of the name 
and make most extravagant speeches concerning it. 
And provided you will speak the word and make very 
fervent professions of loyalty to the name it does not 
seem to matter much what youmean by it. The 
Christian at Work has an editorial on the Essential 
Christ, as distinguished from the Historic Christ, in 
which universalism is very fairly preached from the 
text: ‘‘ No man is saved except in Christ.” The way 
the writer makes out his case is ingenious, to say the 
least, though he gives the credit of the invention to 
the Rev. Joseph Bott, of Boston. Every good man, 
it seems, whether Jew, pagan or unbeliever, has ac- 
cepted the essential Christ, though he may never 
have heard of the historic Christ, and so he will be 
saved “fin Christ” in spite of appearances. Well, 
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of these excellent heathens; but wouldn’t it be just 
as well to say with Peter, ‘‘In every nation he that 
fears God and works righteousness is accepted”, as to 


strain language so excessively as to make Neah and 
Job Christians? 


The Criminal Amendment Bill raising the age of 
protection of girls from thirteen to sixteen years, 
was passed in Committee by the House of Commons 
last week, and so the Pall Mall Gazette’s agitation 
has been at least partially successful. Public senti- 
ment has greatly changed too, it is said, in England 
in regard to the matter. ‘The evils exposed were so 
great, and at the same time so difficult to deal with 
by ordinary methods, that the eccentric editor, at 
first so universally condemned, is now justified and 
praised for stirring the whole people up in regard to 
them. 


How should Christians behave toward agnostics? 
Are there any honest agnostics, or is it safe to as- 
sume that every man who sincerely looks into the 
Christian religion, desiring the truth in his heart, 
will inevitably become a believer? If there are un- 
believers of honest hearts and open minds, what is 
the best practical word we can say to them? The 
church that rests in ancient formulas has no word 
for such men since they can neither repent nor be- 
lieve. 


One of Chicago’s most prominent ministers said in 
a recent sermon that the Christian faith ought to be 
much more to us than it seems to be if we really 
possessed it, or were possessed by it; ‘‘ but if we really 
think there is nothing in it, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die!” Of course, this gentleman did 
not mean to recommend a sensual life to any one, not 
even an agnostic, and yet that is what hedid. He 
was preaching an excellent practical sermon, and the 
honest agnostic, if present, was getting good from it 
with the rest, and then suddenly he was told, in a 
quotation from St. Paul, tobe sure, that all this 
virtue and charity would be useless and vain for him 
unless he believed in the Christian religion. 


The traditional attitude of the church is that of 
one in authority, as though it would compel belief. 
But in our time, when there seems to be so much 
honest doubt, would it not be wise to unbend a little 
and say: Even if you do not see anything divine in 
our religion, if it seems to you nothing beyond hu- 
man invention and attainment, even if you doubt 
the existence of God and expect at death to lie down 
in the dust and the eternal silence, yet it is better to 
be brave and kind, to be truthful and generous, to seek 
to make others happy, rather than to gratify self. 


good Christian at Work, we are glad you have hopes 


Kat and drink, certainly, and give the y due care, 
| for whatever the faith, much of life’s good depends 
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upon this, but if we were robbed of our faith in God 
and immortality, still, ‘‘ let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die”, would be a motto fit only for fools. 


The Rev. E. L. Rexford, of Detroit, and the Rev. 
Dr. Atwood, of the Christian Leader, have been dis- 
cussing in an able manner and in an admirable spirit 
the question of the Natural and Supernatural in 
reliyion. The articles have appeared in the Chris- 
tian Leader, and perhaps also in the Universalist. 
Our sympathies have been wholly with Dr. Rexford, 
the more so that he stands almost alone in his views 
among the more prominent ministers of his denom- 
ination. With the following sentences he closes his 
last article: ‘‘I desire to so interpret the doctrines 
of inspirations, Bibles and authorities, that I may 
hold to a great faith in God. 

‘*Universalism means this greater faith to me, and if 
others can interpret these doctrines differently, and 
avoid an essential partialism, I shall be interested to 
inquire. I want my Christianity to parallel my 
Theism, but Christianity as historically interpreted, 
certainly does not parallel any nobler theism. If I 
am compelled to abandon either theism or the his- 
torical interpretations of Christianiiy, I shall aban- 
don the latter; but instead of this I shall insist on 
enlarging my Christianity, for 1 thoroughly believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth sought only to teach a true 
and faithful theism. It is one of the yet unfinished 
tasks before the Universalist Church, to broaden the 
meaning of Christianity till it shall become the other 
name for Theism. In the name of the Universal 
Father let me ask, What business as interpreters of 
religion have we ofher than this? What points of 
advantage can we gain, or hope to gain, by any other 
ambition?” 


It is a big world, and one comfort of that is that 
when anybody is doing wrong in one quarter, some- 
body else is doing right in another quarter. The 
Pall-Mall Gazette commission reports the London 
revelations based on facts. ‘The heartless glacier- 
crush of Russian despotism is grinding dynamite- 
material underneath itself for lifting use some day. 
The American millionaires are growing into our 
House of Lords. ‘The bloodiest warriors of to-day 
are the great powers of Christendom, and perhaps 
the king of Dahomey. But if these things sicken 
or dismay us, let us remember that little Portugal is 
virtually abolishing its House of Lords; that big 
Brazil at last is nearing its Emancipation point; that 
in Japan the Emperor has abandoned his divinity to 
become his people’s leader, and is planning, it is 
said, a Constitution and a Congress; that in England 
co-operation is growing skillful and successful, and 
Ireland is gaining independence, and ‘‘ the rights of 
the people” never before meant such a length‘and 
breath of justice as to-day; that France, trying its 
third time, is steadying into a republic; that the 
Pope sulks in the Vatican, still a discrowned auto- 
crat, while Italy rejoices and studies liberty; that, 
among ourselves, the Indian question—our blush- 
ing, burning nation’s shame—was never before so 
near a righteous settlement; that the Southern trade 
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in convicts is under condemnation now in even 
Southern papers as ‘‘ something worse than Siberia”; 
that the Civil Service reform is really reforming the 
two great parties, and so preparing the way for a party 
that is neither Republican nor Democrat; that in- 
temperance is growing large in people’s eves because 
temperance is growing ¢he question in their mind 
and on their heart; that a new school of political 
economy is emerging from the swelter of competi- 
tion,—a school that recognizes co-operation as the 
waking soul of competition; that science has con- 
quered the churches; that religion is winning 
science; and that both science and religion are grow- 
ing ethical in emphasis. And all this is Hallelujah 
material. Somewhere somebody is doing right, and 
to-day is the best day yet. G. 


A NEGATIVE AND DOUBTING GOSPEL. 


Now, there is no such thing ; forif a gospel is any- 
thing, it is affirmative and semi-clear. And yet, 
it is a cry that has time and again been raised against 
Unitarian preaching, from its beginning. And the cry 
has come often, as often, from our own camp as from 
camps not ours, for in our camp there is wonderful 
freedom in expressing one’s mind; and that mind 
has not always seen our camp dazzling in affirmative 
glory. 

But then, where is this negative gospel? 

I have a friend in mind —he is orthodox, so called. 
I often in imagination talk with him —as I have 
often in reality done before now. 

Come, B., who has the doubting gospel? Are you 
sure about this Trinity of yours? No, not quite. 
Are you sure that in the Bible you have the highest 
revelation of God? No, not quite. Are you sure 
God had anything to do with the murders of the 
Old Testament? Not quite. Is the Old-Testament 
God the God you care to worship? Not quite. Are 
you sure the Old Testament and New ‘l'estament are 
the only, complete, and final revelation of God’s 
will? Not quite. Are you sure Jesus is very God 
and very man? Not quite. Are you sure the only 
way of salvation is through the blood of Jesus? Not 
quite. Are you sure that beyond the grave there is 
eternal death for those who believe not? Not quite. 
Are you sure that in your Christianity you have the 
only true religion? Not quite. After all, there isa 
wonderful amount of doubt in your gospel. And 
you deny great things. Your Trinity is a negation of 
the truth of the Unity of Deity. It 1s a mystery at 
your own confession—hence a negative of what may 
be believed without mystery. Your making Christ 
a God is a denialof man’s real worth. Yourassum)- 
tion that the Bible, and it alone, is the Divine Word, 
and that your Christianity is the only true religion, is 
a denial of the omnipresence and eternal goodness of 
God. Yours, my friend, is a Word-honey combined 
with doubt and negations, 

But hearme. We believe that what is good is from 
God. No doubt here, no negation here. We be- 
lieve in the good of the Bible. What is good there 
is good, andforus. Nodoubt, no negation here. We 
believe that what is good and true in all other bibles 
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and religions, is just as good and true as that of the 
New ‘Testament and Christianity. No doubt, no 
negation here. We believe Jesuswasa man. There 
is no doubt here. ‘That he is the outcome of our 
humanity. No doubt, no negation here. We be- 
lieve, hence, in the greatness of the human kind. 
No doubt, no negation here. 

We believe goodness is goodness, here, there, every- 
where—now, then, and every time; that righteous- 
ness is righteousness, on earth and in heaven; that 
hope is from everlasting to everlasting; that mercy 
is eternal in time and omnipresent in space. Then 
may we not cease our quibblings, ‘‘ quiddits and 
quillets,” about special inspirations, plans of salva- 
tion, divine saviors — about Christ’s divinity, or su- 
preme censorship and sole leadership? With this 
belief all are inspired; all are saviors; all are divine; 
all are leading. With this, believe not one Christ, 
but many Christs shall our humanity produce, if in- 
deed it has not already produced many. Who doubts, 
who denies; is it you or I? A. W. 


HOW WIDE? 


A friend writes: 


‘* About ‘God and not God’: what I mean is, that the word 
‘Unitarian’ implies theism, but that if others who are not 
theists want to work with Unitarians, they should be allowed 
todo so. Then, the Unitarian creed, faith, principle standing 
for theism, all degrees of belief in it should be honestly ad- 
mitted; because one sees He-and-It, another the Pan-God, and 
another personality, akin to our own. No one should insist on 
his own quantity of belief as needful to righteousne:s;—as 
needful to happiness; each must find for himself how much he 
wishes. I agree perfectly with you that it is not my conscience 
versus another’s, which is testimony, but the universal historic 
fact of everyone’s consciousness and ‘the seeing no alternative 


but God’.” 

A large Amen to that! 
rise: 

(1) Is it right to so enlarge the terms ‘‘God ” and 
“theism”? Yes. For words grow by just such 
widenings of their meaning, and the time, we think, 
has fully come to recognize the new horizons in these 
two words. We greatly need now some generic term 
to include all specific conceptions of the Power, the 
One-in-all, the One Inevitable; and not new words 
coined, but the old words widened are what nature’s 
processes of language are likely to give us. 

(2) Will ‘‘ Unitarians” identify their theism with 
this broad, generic faith, instead of insisting on some 
one or two conceptions more usual and specific of the 
“God”? We hope and think they gradually will. 

(8) But what of those others who also have iden- 
tified **God” and ‘‘ theism” with usual and specific 
meanings, and who, no longer accepting these mean- 
ings, decline to widen them, therefore refuse to use 
the terms, and really feel their reverence shocked by 
worded ‘‘worship”? Their minds revere, their 
words perhaps point towards, their lives perhaps 
proclaim, the Power; but no use by them of olden 
name or rite shall tempt a misconstruction of 
their thought, however much their silence may be 
misconstrued. What of these,—are they to be tol- 
erated, merely ‘‘ allowed to work with tis if they want 
to”, or is the. *‘ Unitarian ” name to be still further 


But three fair questions 


inclusion depends on owr desire. 


ferent thing. 


broadened to include them,—is it to be frankly 
theirs as well as ours? We hope it is so far as the 
If they are ban- 
ished, let 1t be self-banishment; the going forth of 
men and women, caring not, deigning not, perhaps, 
to share a name with any who, in their exercise of 
reverent reason, pronounce the ‘‘God” and “ wor- 
ship”. Leave the exclusiveness to such; be ours in- 
clusiveness. Most of us are worshipers, and will be, 
and believe that deepening worship channels out 
new ways through language as well as towards the 
silences. But to be the Unitarians who worship, is 
one thing,—to say that none are Unitarians unless 
they worship, is an absolutely different thing. ‘The 
four-and-twenty words bear thinking over, for the 
cleft midway marks a line of choice: To be the Uni- 
tarians who worship, is one thing,—to say none are 
Unitarians unless they worship, 1s an absol <e dif- 
When comes the moment to decide 
between the Name or Form and the Spirit, and in 
the choice a church decides for the Name, that 
church buys its present at the cost of its future. 
Our short Unitarian history has been long enough to 
amply illustrate that. w. C. G. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONFERENCE 
PROGRAMMES. 


And the first one is that the committee whose 
business it is to prepare the programme, do so as 
early as possible so as to give all on the programme 
ample time to ott yt original papers. At our con- 
ferences we need papers adapted to conferences, 
hence we hardly ought to have as a paper an old ser- 
mon, however good it may be, nor should we be asked 
to listen to a hastily-prepared paper, however excel- 
lent may be the subject chosen. As a rule, the 
themes which should demand our attention at con- 
ferences are such as require plenty of time for the 
preparation of papers on them. Six months’ notice 
to an essayist is not an hour too much. 

And now, second, as to the subjects. There isa 
sameness to the themes treated—and this is almost 
so of necessity. Yet one cannot help thinking that 
more variety is possible than appears in the pro- 
grammes of our conferences. Let me indicate al’ne 
which might give this desired variety. As Unita- 
rians, we have not, I think, emphasized our history 
as we ought. Thus few know that we have brethren 
in Hungary, friends in France and Italy. Not many 
know of our brethren in England and Australia. 
Then again, many, whose ears we reach at conference, 
think little of the great literature which owes some 
of its inspiration to our Unitarianism. How like 
new stars in a new heaven the names of Bancroft, 
Prescott and Motley would seem to many minds 
saturated with the old beliefs. We might add our 
poets, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell. Here 
is a fruitful line. Then better than any for us come 
our great preachers—Emerson, for he was a preacher 
—Parker, Gannett, Bellows, Starr-King, Dewey, 
Furness. This is a line which, if pursued, might 
result in stirring and eye-opening papers. 

At our Michigan Conference, Mr. Sunderland in 
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his address struck an almost new line. In closing, 
he spoke of the word the Unitarian gospel had to say 
about sin and the help it affotded sinners. There is 
sin in this world; thereare sinners. Is there pardon, 
help, and where, and whence, and how? That say- 
ing attributed to Starr-King about Universalists be- 
lieving God too good to damn them, and Unitarians 
believing themselves too good for God to damn them, 
has possibly too prominent a place at conferences. 
Now, I am one of those that have no faith in either 
of these ideas about a God too good todamn, or men 
who think themselves too good to be damned, if they 
deserve it. Sin has a large part in this world. Let 
it have, in the how to treat it, a large part in our con- 
ferences. 


Still another thing which I think would produce 
good effects, would be a paper on the new theological 
books issued by the press. I do not mean one should 
read all these books and so review them, but consult 
in many instances the reviews of the more prominent 
books, and in a half hour paper give the substance 
of his readings. ‘This would call out others who had 
read the books, and so help all. 


Then, possibly, we might take up what are called 
practical subjects. Surely the noble work done by 
our brother in Milwaukee is Christian work. Ani- 
mals, prisons, destitute children, capital and labor, 
are all questions that might be treated with deep 
earnestness, and yet with a calmness which they de- 
mand at our hands. ‘There is another subject which 
stands at our doors, both of home and church. I 
mean the subject of temperance. I have the com- 
mon meaning in mind when I| use this word temper- 
ance. I know well we tremble before the vastness of 
the subject. We hate to touch it lest we somehow 
do more harm than good. But we must meet it in 
conference and pulpit as well as inthe home. We 
need divine wisdom and strength. May God in light 
and courage rest upon us. 


Then our work in the parishes outside the pulpit 
has perhaps not received the attention it merits. 
How are our social meetings managed? what are our 
ideas about church building, ete. ? 

In visiting the church of our brother in East Sag- 
inaw, I had a revelation, both as to how space might 
be economized and how beauty and utility might be 
united. And further, his democratic and practical 
management of church affairs was to me as novel as 
it seemed beneficial. A paper in any conference 
from him or any other brother as practical as he is, 
would be helpful to every church member hearing it. 
I sometimes think our older ministers are like elderly 
people all over. ‘They forget they were young them- 
selves, and think the younger preachers know all 
about management of parishes. 


The last line in which I should like to suggest im- 
provement is in a different management of our devo- 
tional meetings. 

We so often put them so early that few attend, 
and then we often go to them doubting their utility. 
Let us give the devotional meetings a prominent 

lace. Thus let it be the 10 A.m. hour, or the 3 P.M. 
our. Let the business session take the early hours. 
We will make it a point to be present at the business 


meetings, for they touch us closely enough; we are 
interested in them. At our devotional meetings 
we might have a twenty minutes’ paper on Holiness 
in Lif , A Consecrated Priesthood, The Need of 
True Piety—something in a devotional line. Then 
five or six verses from the Bible, a poem from Emer- 
son or Wordsworth; then a few earnest prayers; then 
a real testimony. This is but a suggestion, but 
whatever may be the particular mode of conducting 
the devotional meetings an improvement in them is 
needed. I was glad to read of the devotional meet- 
ing in the afternoon at the Wisconsin Conference. 
But still a morning hour is the one for devotion. 
These suggestions are given with the hope that they 
will be of some help to those who have the thankless 
task on hand of preparing conference programmes. 
A. W. 
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UNITY. 


A peal of bells rings on the air; 
A solemn mass resounds afar: 

The children’s play makes music there, 
And here a lover’s fond guitar. 

And still the pregnant truth remains— 
Harmonious all the ages long— 

All music flows through self-same veins; 
All songs are one, and all is song. 


The boundless sea, the vaulted sky, 
A deep and solemn gladness bring. 
In Time and in Eternity _ 
The morning stars together sing. 
And so een | pain, through want, through woe, 
Through doubt and fear, and care’s annoy, 
In this great faith we steadfast go; 
All joys are one, and all is joy. 


The babe’s unconscious tenderness, 
The mother’s yearning, folding heart, 
The lover’s raptures or distress, 
Manhood’s ambition, science, art, 
Affinities of matter, and 
The bond of worlds below, above, 
One lasting unity command; 
All loves are one, and all is love. 
FLORENCE GRISWOLD. 


PLATO.—II. 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


(Continued.) 


Of the Platonic writings—their genuineness, their 
arrangement and the development of ideas in them, and 
their style—we can of course speak but briefly, con- 
fining ourselves to a few things which it seems indis- 
pensable that the general student of the history of 
Greek philosophy should know. For a full account 
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the reader must 0 to the learned authorities, par- 
ticularly Zeller, Ueberweg and Grote. 
genuineness of the dialogues, the general student 


| 


has simply to accept all, or nearly all, the dialogues | 


that appear in Professor Jowett’s translation. ‘The 
doubts of Ueberweg and others regarding the genu- 
ineness of the important dialogues, Meno, Parmeni- 
des, Statesman, and Sophist seem to be unwarranted.* 

As to the arrangement of the dialogues there are 


two principal theories; one (Schleiermacher’s) is | 


that the dialogues were produced according to a 
more or less fully preconceived philosophical scheme; 
the other (Hermann’s) is that they succeeded one an- 
other according to the ‘‘ natural growth of Plato’s 
mind.” ‘The latest writers attempt to combine these 
two theories, leaning more, it would seem, toward 
the latter thanthe former. According to Hermann’s 
theory, the three classes into which the Platonic 
dialogues are divided may be termed, the Socratic, or 
elementary; the dialectic, or mediatising; the exposi- 
tory, or constructive. The dialogues of the first 
class, written, in part, before the death of Socrates, 
in part immediately after, have a fragmentary, more 
exclusively elenchtic and protreptic character, con- 
fine themselves almost entirely to the Socratic man- 
ner, and as yet f° no deeper into the fundamental 
questions of philosophy. ‘The second class is distin- 
guished by greater dryness, less liveliness, less care- 
fulness of form, and by that searching criticism 
(sometimes approving, sometimes polemical) of the 
Megaro-Eleatic philosophy, which occupied the time 
of Plato’s sojourn in Megara. In the third period, 
there is on the one hand, as to style, a return to the 
freshness and fullness of the first; while on the other, 
Plato’s horizon has been enlarged by the inquiries of 
the Megarian period, by residence in foreign coun- 
tries, and especially by the knowledge he acquired of 
the Pythagorean philosophy; and from the fusion of 
all the elements we get the most perfect expositions 
of his system, in which the Socratic form receives 
the deepest content, and thus attains its highest 
ideal.”+ Combining the two theories with certain 
minor considerations and a careful study of the dia- 
logues themselves, Zeller arrives at substantially the 
following arrangement: 1. Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito; 2. Phedrus, Gorgias, Meno, Theetetus, 
Sophist, Statesman, Parmenides, Symposium, 
Phedo, Philebus (transitional); 3. Republic, Ti- 
meus,Critias, Laws. The places of the Luthydemus 
and Cratylus are uncertain. The First Alcibiades 
and Menexenus are by Zeller considered spurious. In 
the first.group, then, to state a little more fully what 
has already been suggested, we may look for the 
purely Socratic conceptions, wrought out in the So- 
cratic manner, and for the picture of the historical 
Socrates, the substance of these dialogues being 
ethical; in the second group is to be found princi- 
pally the Platonic theory of knowledge and of ideas, 


* See Zeller’s Plato and the Older Academy (translation), p. &. 


_+See Zeller’s Plato, pp., 103 and 104; also pp- 117, 118 and 119. 
Schwegler follows Hermann; see Hist. of Phil. (Stirling's transla- 
tion), pp. 62-67. Practically the difference between Zeller and 


Schwegler here is of little consequence to any but the most learned 
Specialist. 
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of conceptions and the corresponding archetypal 


As to the | entities; in the third group are contained, besides 


the theory of dialectic, the theories of virtue and the 
State, and of nature. One whodoes not crave (and very 
few do) the heroic labor of reading all or most of the dia- 
logues may read the 7heetetus and the Philebus for the 
theory of knowledge and of ideas, the Republic for 
the theory of virtue and the State and of ideas, and 
the 7imeus for the theory of nature. (‘The Phile- 
bus is mentioned in preference to the Phedrus, the 
Sophist or the, Parmenides because it seems the best 
as being a combination of the abstract and toncrete 
presentations of the theory of Ideas. The Phedrus 
is symbolical, the Sophist and Parmenides, especially 
the latter, are severely abstract.) Perhaps even the 
Republic and the Timeus alone are sufficient for the 
purposes of the general reader. In regard to the 
development of ideas, it may be added to what has 
already been said that the student will be disap- 
pointed if he expects to find positive conclusions at 
every step in the pages of Plato. Plato believed 
thoroughly in suspending the judgment and trying 
questions in every legitimate way. One may read 
several dialogues, go through, so to say, several 
movements of the Platonic symphony, before he finds 
a resting place. As to the style, the Platonic myths 
and figurative illustrations cannot be rightly inter- 
preted by tempers too prosaic. Plato is anything 
but a dogmatist, and even Aristotle sometimes made 
the mistake of taking him too literally. 
B. C. Burt. 


PARISH WORK AND WORKERS.* 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


A church without a Sunday-school is a ship with- 
out sails, a forest without undergrowth. It may 
poke along for a while, finally to fail. The Sunday- 
school pulse is the register of the church. It gathers 
and trains and keeps in active sympathy and work 
the earnest men and women—women at least. Il 
despair of the men workers in Sunday-school. It is 
a religious center and quickening. It is a delightful 
service and an inspiring work to meet the children 
and youth for an hour’s talk on Sunday. It is a 
pity that Unitarian Sunday-schools are such dull 
affairs, small, unorganized, cheery to be sure, and 
unconventional, but not really living, not deepening, 
trunk-growing and top-spreading trees, as they should 
be. ‘The church is organized and carried on with 
the Sunday-school as a sort of outside appendage, if 
any one feels inclined to get it upand run it. School 
of liberal thought, nursery, garden, blossom and 
fruit of the state, with best people as teachers and 
scholars, and center of all wholesome delights, and 
half that makes it worth while for the church to 
keep along, and without which the church is already 
dead at the roots; this is the place the Sunday- 
school should hold in our hearts. 

Several things needful in a live Sunday-school: 
A wide-awake superintendent—pastor, if he is fitted 


*See Unity for May 2, 1885, page 75. 
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and wants it; but a live, earnest, energetic man. 
Women can often do well, but it looks a little shift- 
less in the men to have a woman do such work. 
Women object to women in official matters of this 
kind. It ought to be a young man if not the minis- 
ter. The school should be well organized and offi- 
cered throughout, and annual meetings for election 
of officers should be held. The relation of the 
church to the Sunday-school should be at least to 
have a Sunday-school committee to look after its 
interests and vote it money if needed, although it is 
a good thing for a Sunday-school to look after its own 
finances, and, if need be, once in a while take a col- 
lection in the church for getting library books, or 
take a subscription paper around to each and all. 
There should be an anniversary of the Sunday-school 
and a report should be read of the year’s progress; 
also a report should be made in writing of the Sun- 
day-school to the parish meeting at its annual session, 
and so keep it before the people as a part of the in- 
stitution. Sunday-school concerts are good, and 
should be held four times a year, with the officers 
and teachers as a committee for getting them up, or 
a smailer committee appointed from among and by 
them. Christmas and Easter concerts may find a 
place with us, for then we can teach the truth of 
these things. 

As to time, place, hour and length of time to be 
given to the Sunday-school, circumstances should 
determine that; but let everything be regular, prompt, 
business-like,. and let the connie feel that they 
should either come regularly or give up the class. It 
kills the interest in a class to have a shiftless teacher, 
and the example is bad of coming in late. Ifa 
school is appointed at one, or twelve, or nine o’clock, let 
the bell be struck on the minute, and every teacher 
be in his or her seat, ready to join in the opening 
exercises. Everything should be cheerful and quiet 
in @ Sunday-school room. LEverything should be 
short, especially speeches and prayers. ‘I‘here should 
always be a committee on music, a musical director 
and a presentor, and the singing should be the best 
possible; the children ber | sing, and new pieces 
should be learned every few weeks. The room should 
be supplied with chairs, so that the class can get 
close around the teacher. ‘There must be good order; 
there should be good lessons, and the teacher should 
be prepared on each lesson to go outside the text- 
book and illustrate truth in every possible way. 
Discussion and conversations, questions coming into 
the experience of the child, and everything so sim- 

lified that the youngest can understand it, and be 
interested. ‘The teachers should visit the scholars at 
their homes, invite them to their own for candy-pulls 
and pleasant times, and take them on walks in the 
summer; and there should be picnics for all annu- 
ally, and vestry entertainments, and Christmas-trees 
and the like. That is the way to interest all con- 
cerned and to build up church as well as school, and 
be happy in all. Do teach the truth. Don’t put 
off the child with evasions and white lies. Don’t 
teach the possibility of a miracle, of nature being a 
thing not to be relied upon... Teach the might and 
beauty of law and nature; and explain the myths 
and legends in the Bible precisely as you would 


expect students of nature and science to instruct 
intelligent adults. The child is naturally a rational- 
ist, and a philosopher, and must not seb up to learn 
that you or their parents have been deceiving them. 
Don’t teach past things too exclusively, but living 
truths; nothing setter hes appeared, with thoughtful 
teachers, than the Western lessons, and especially 
those on school and home life, and corner-stones of 
character. That touches all where we live, and is 
just what the child can understand. Catch and hold 
the scholar; you cannot by hum-drumming over 
Moses and Luke and Paul, and asking useless, sense- 
less questions about Cappadocia in Asia. A great deal 
better study Soudan, and Afghanistan, and how 
Christians can go to war and kill one another. Bet- 
ter talk about honor in base-ball and croquet and 
honest recitation in school; about table manners and 
pleasant words at home, and cheerful faces in the 
sick-room, and thoughtful attentions to the aged, 
and promptness in doing errands, and the evils of 
late hours and excitement for children, and candies, 
and whispering in church, and ill-manners in gen- 
eral, than undertake to geographise Palestine, or 
describe the temple, or do a thousand things which 
go into one ear and out the other, and end in weari- 
ness of the flesh. O, teacher, why don’t we teach for 
to-day, and when we get through the Bible or any 
part of it, lay it aside as we do other studies, and go 
on to something else? I know what many will say. 
But don’t you remember that when you went to the 
country school, one teacher took you on in arithme- 
tic to square root; the next term a new teacher took 
you over the same thing, and for ten years it was 
over and over, and then nota scholar in the class 
could measure a pile of wood, or tell the square feet 
in an acre of land. What connection do we make 
between the truth we teach and actual life? In tel- 
egraphing we make connection with the parties to be 
addressed. Sunday-school work is so superficial, | 
don’t wonder some doubt whether they are of any 
real value. We must make the children better boys 


and girls! A. Jupson RIcu. 
FALL RIVER, Mass. 


Che Study Eablle, 


GENERAL GORDON’s JOURNALS.—‘‘ When one 
thinks of the enormous loss of life which has taken 
place in the Soudan since 1880, and the general 
upset of all government, one cannot help feeling 
vicious against Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Edward 
Malet, and Sir Charles Dilke, for it is on account of 
those three men, whose advice was taken by her 
majesty’s government, that all these sorrows are due. 
They went in for the bond holders, and treated as 
chimerical any who thought differently from them. 
In a minor degree the Times correspondent at Cairo 
and Alexandria is a sinner, for he backed them. 
We are an honest nation, but our diplomatists are 
conies, and not officially honest.” 

This quotation will serve as‘an example of the 
many true things bravely said, which we may find 
scattered through these journals. A pure-minded, 
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brave, true man without doubt was General Gordon, 
but a fanatic of the misguided, insubordinate sort, so 


out of harmony with our age that he was sure to _ 


make trouble wherever he went, and not’apt to do 
any good except by accident. é 
nals with its appendices and introduction will please 


alike the hero worshiper and the historian, for it | 
gives us the real man with all his eccentricities and | 


faults, and all his redeeming qualities. 


| Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. | 


AN OLD MAIp’s PARADISE, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is a late number of the charming /iverside 
Paper Series. It is a delightful story, as anything 
from Miss Phelps is almost sure to be; but we are 
inclined to quarrel with the attempted lightness of 
the style. We say ‘‘attempted” advisedly, for 
though Miss Phelps has produced 190 pages of light 
reading that would do credit to a minor writer, still 
these pages do not represent Miss Phelps at her best, 
and the best parts of the book are where she forgets 
for a page or two to be humorous, and falls uncon- 
sciously into her own vein of sentiment or reflection. 
We notice that the publishers’ advertisement calls 
this a new story. Is there not a mistake somewhere? 
We cannot give dates and editions at the moment of 
writing, but surely we have seen Corona and Tom 
and Matthew Arnold somewhere before—it may have 
been in the Aélantic. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 50 
cents. | 


AFTER ALL is the taking title of a daintily bound 
volume by Lillian Spencer, just published by 8S. C. 
Griggs & Co., of this city. We are sorry to find 
little inside the book that we can conscientiously 
praise. The novel is not only melodramatic to a 
sad degree, but is written in a strained, artificial 
style that will be found either painful or amusing 
according to the mood of the reader. The scene is 
laid in an ‘‘ English country house”, and the char- 
acters are the conventional ones, with the exception 
of the heroine, who is apparently identical with the 
author. [|[16mo, pp. 150, 50 cents. | 
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MISS DAISY. 


Does any one know Miss Daisy? 
When she wants to take a nap, 
She curls herself up in a little heap 

In her dear old mother’s lap. 


And her mother always holds her; 
She is never too tired for this; 

But gently and sweetly soothes her to sleep, 
With a loving good-night kiss. 


And she always keeps a coverlet, 

Of snowy, snowy white, 
To cover her darling close and warm 
When long and cold is the night. 


, 


This book of his jour- | 


| 


Daisy’s dreams must be very pleasant, 
In this beautiful, cosy bed. 

I wonder what can the vision be, 
That floats o’er her sleepy head? 


Perhaps she dreams of the summer 
When the sun shines clear and hot, 

And she plays with her brothers and sisters 
In the great, wide meadow lot. 


Or perhaps she dreams of the autumn, 
When, all tired out with play, - 
She slowly creeps back to her mother, 

And feels very willing to stay. 


But most she must dream of the spring time, 
When her mother, some sunny hour, 
Will give her wide lap a gentle shake 
And say, ‘‘ Wake up, little flower”! 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


THE LETTER A. 


How many of our young friends have thought of 
the good words which begin with the letter given 
above? Does not A, of itself, speak of reaching up- 
ward, and may not all good words help us to think 
of striving upward? Look at the pointin A. Now 
use three of her most helpful words, and form A 
with them. 


° ? 


n 


* 

We put these three together, because they help each 
other so much. Aim gives us high object. Appli- 
cation helps us to keep our aim in view. Aspiration 
is the ennobling power which leads all to have aim. 
If any of our readers are interested to make up lists 
of A’s good, helpful words, they may send them to a 
friend of Little Unity. MOTHER ASPIRA. 


A CHILD’S IDEA OF THE SOUL, 


What is your soul? I one day asked 

A class of boys. The question tasked 
Them not at all; I’d scarcely done, 
When quickly said a little one 

(His voice was low, but very clear), 
‘<The part which loves my mother dear”. 


J.J. 


It is language that binds us all together; by it we 
understand and depend upon each other; to misuse 
it is to falsify our mutual relations. There can be 
no real helping, no friendship, no wide business, no 
internationality unless words are truthful.—Aate 
Gannett Wells in ‘‘About People”. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1885. 


OUR editor in chief is in the woods, from whence 
he has just sent this dispatch per grape-vine tele- 
graph. ‘‘ We shall scale the hills until next Satur- 
day week. then we hold a basket grove meeting at 
Helena, Wis., and then I think Gannett and I will 
report for duty at Chicago. Meanwhile you are 
‘boss of the ranch’; do as you will with it, only so 
that you do not commit Unity to Mohammedanism, 
sell it out to Carter Harrison, or run it in debt.” 


Unity office received calls this week from John 
S. Thomson, pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Somerville, Mass., returning from a short tour in 
Kansas, and from T.G. Milsted, now settled at Taun- 
ton, Mass., who was on his way to Davenport after 
a two weeks journey around the great lakes. 


F. W. Mov.ron, who has been preaching at 


ser tig hn Ill., for a year past, is to be ordained 
early in September. 


Mr. WALKLEY, our Michigan bishop, has been 
. holding services at Union City, in the southern part 


of the state, where he has hopes of establishing a 
new society. 


REV.’ J. FLETCHER Gray, of Beardstown, IIl., 
who joined the Unitarian fellowship last fall, is to 


preach for two Sundays at Sheffield, by appointment 
of Mr. Effinger. : Ame 


Row LAND Connok has been giving, in East Sagi- 
haw, a course of six or seven plain-speaking lectures 
on the Bible, which the Hvening News of that city 
publishes full length. Dry information-giving lec- 
tures, which are things of use if not of beauty, and 
especially of use in print. They are needed over and 
over again. Still, is there no way to dip these dry 


facts in imagination and increase their carrying 
power as facts, by making them to shine? ‘Tyndall 
manages to do that with his heat-facts; Miller ¢oes 
it with his language and ofher-Bible facts: cannot 
we ministers do it with the facts of this Bible,—we 
to whose point of view the book is the drama of a 
nation’s and a religion’s history? But perhaps Mr. 
Connor has given the dip in his last lecture, which 
we hope yet to see, on ‘‘ The Bible’s Present Value”. 


ONE of the trustees of the new church at Midland, 
Mich., writes Mr. Walkley: ‘‘It would have done 
you good to have looked in at our hall this evening 
(Sunday, August 9]. It was full away down below 


the door. Nearly all the young men of the town 
were in.” Unity extends congratulations to Mr. L. 


R. Daniels, the pastor of the new society. 


Our East Indian friend, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, is 
now editor of a little monthly paper called the /néer- 
preter, devoted to the interests of pure theism and 
reform, published in Calcutta. 


As AN instance of the way in which Universalism 
takes root and grows quietly, we would call attention 
to the Gospel Banner, now in its fifty-first volume. 
It is published at Augusta, Maine, and has really 
done a great work in that region, and is a much 
prized paper in many a western home. 


F. L. Hosmer writes from Colorado: ‘‘1 have just 
left ranch life, after seven weeks in Cafion Frio, and 
am to spend the next two weeks or so in Colorado 
Springs, with excursions thence. I now hope to re- 
turn to work in September.” 


HELENA, Wis.—The annual Unitarian grove 
meeting will be held in Helena valley, lowa county, 
Wis., on Saturday and Sunday, August 15th and 
16th. The opening sermon will be given at 2 P.M., 
Saturday, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; sub- 
ject: ‘‘The Gospel of To-day ”, followed by an ad- 
dress from 8S. B. Loomis, of Lone Rock, Wis. The 
Sunday morning sermon will be preached by Mr. 
Simmons, of Minneapolis, on ‘‘ True Radicalism”, 
and the afternoon sermon at 2 p.M., by W. C. 
Gannett, of Chicago, on ‘‘Cups of Cold Water.” 
Other addresses will follow. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. 


Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU—we: think that the title 
Reverend belongs to such a3 he, and should be kept to 
honor them—retires from his post as principal of 
Manchester New College—the college with which 
since 1822 he has kept in some capacity an almost 
constant connection. The ~ and present students 
celebrated his good-by with a dinner, at which the 
aged doctor made a young and working man’s address 
on the old and new relations between a teacher and 
his pupils, and the effect of the change on education. 
He doubis if the ‘‘ more fastidious students of this 
—. generation” get so real an education as those 
of olden days, when the course was laid down, and 
drudgery was accepted as the natural cost of knowl- 
edge; and believes that pupils need closer personal rela- 
tions to a teacher than our present methods provide. 
Nowadays to each specialty a aaeen-ane many 
teachers make the many-sided pupil—is the thought. 
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‘* Yes, many-sided but it is a polygonal mind, and 
what we want is a round mind”, says Dr. Martineau. 
He closed with these words: ‘‘As I look around these 
tables, the successive dates that look silently from 


your features count my journey for me, as milestones 
onmy way. Afterall, | do not own or mean that this 
week shall sever me from you, as, perhaps, you think. 
I do but step down from one stage of relation to you 
into another, as from this dais of distinction to the 
level of your floor. I quit - post as teacher to take 
my place among you as an old student—so old that, 
as one of the milestones in the college history of 
w ich I spoke, it must appear to you quite away 
f m the now-frequented track, moss-grown and dim 
in the far perspective, mingled already with the 
hedgerow and the grassy road. There, however, let 
me stand and be counted with you. Accept me as 
y our comrade, and let us join our vows of filial loyalty 
to Manchester New College.” 


THE Current says business is improving, and surely 
it ought to know. But, by the way, would it not be 
well for the financial editor of the Current to write a 
book embodying his peculiar theories in regard to 
money? Some of us who get hopelessly mixed up in 
trving to understand what he is driving at in his 
many items concerning gold bugs, and bonds, and 
banks, and the national debt, would like to try our 
heads upon a complete treatise expounding his theory 
from first principles to practical results. 


THe Ten Finest BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The American Architect has been collect- 
ing opinions on that matter among seventy-five 
architects. The vote was not taken in a wholly 
satisfactory way, but here is the list: 


Votes. 
ee i aed od nk ae a onan edie 63 
Se Cs ch cr cba desde cscs eedisvecievte 41 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s house, New York............... ... 37 
FU GS, SE ET oc ca beceadshecdesescccpscess 34 
Jefferson Market Court House, New York.......... .... 23 
OR Se NL: sn oan o cea eyee aes en tee 0 eeebes 23 
Ce Se, Se wo cals dade hice ees ode bbe nabaes 19 
i eh I. «os cb aggu bed bbb 8000 00% 0 debnee 17 
ee ee eo a kb oh cowee chee onenes 16 
Terma Tiers MONO PUMNII. i icici nade ccccccccescdance: 15 


Of these ten buildings H. H. Richardson was 
architect of four or five, including No. 1. 


NIAGARA FALLS.—New York State has bought the 
view, and made it free to all the world. It makes 
one think of another temple and what happened there, 
according to Matt. xxi, 12, 13. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—The parties in it, as 
estimated from its 23,000 clergymen, are propor- 
tioned: High Church, 11,000; Evangelical, 6,000; 
Broad Church, 3,000; Neutral, 3,000. 


MATRIMONIAL JOURNALS—to arrange marriages, 
etc. There are said to be three of them in London, 
all flourishing. It is a poor business that doesn’t 
have its organ in these days. 


NEWSPAPER CRUSADES.—The New York Journal- 
ist, speaking of the good likely to be wrought by the 
Pall Mall Gazette revelations, adds, ‘‘ the history of 
American journalism during the past decade is full 
of pages made glorious by such achievements”. As 
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we were not very respectful to the great newspaper 
in a recent number of our little one, we gladly re- 
mind ourselves and readers of its list of recent New 
York crusades, credited as follows: 

N. Y. Times—‘‘ Tweed Ring exposure ”. 

N. Y. Tribune—‘‘ Tilden cypher plot”. 

N. Y. Sun—‘‘ Hayes fraud;” and lately, 

‘« Exposing gangs of young criminals”. 

N. Y. Star—‘‘ Stamping out the ‘ dives’ ”. 

N. Y. World—‘‘ Anatomizing our sham aristoc- 

racy”, etc. 

And in many a town and city the newspaper can 
point to some local crusade which it has organized 
and carried through successfully. In a ten years’ 
record, it seems as if every paper in the land ought 
to have conducted some such movement against a 
local wrong. ‘That is one thing which a paper is for. 
No head, no heart, no conscience, no tongue ina 
town, so strong as the paper’s, and noblesse oblige. 


JOHN HARVARD, whose name christened Harvard 
College, and whose English life has been a long co- 
nundrum of who? and where? has at last been traced, 
it is said. His birth, parentage, house, the break- 
ing-up of the family in 1625,—we soon shall know 
it all. 


Our HEBREW BRETHREN have had a great organ- 
izing love feast at St. Louis,—the ninth council of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. They 
organized three national associations, one of Hebrew 
Charities, one a Sabbath-school Union, the third 
a Jewish Literary Union. They voted down, for 
lack of jurisdiction, a proposal to establish a uni- 
form liturgy, and also refused to form a National 
Farmers’ Association; but those interested in the 
latter scheme have appointed a committee of twenty 
and called a convention in New York, next January, 
“to inaugurate this great movement — practical 
farming—among the Israelites of the United States”. 


“A LitrLe Upstart” is the name of a new novel 
by Mr. W. H. Rideing, said to describe certain phases 
of Boston society under a very thin disguise. 


THERE are rumors that the Scribners’ magazine is 
to be revived, without the illustrations. 


A CRYSTAL this, a jewel-glow, from the Register, 
that matches well the ‘‘ Creed of Life”, by our John 
Tunis, in Unity for April 18th last. This is by 
Theodore C. Williams, who stands now in Dr. Bel- 
lows’ place in the New York church: 


THE PANTHEIST. 


The flowing soul, nor low nor high, 
Is perfect here, is perfect there. 
Each drop in ocean orbs the sky; 
And seeing eyes make all things fair. 


The evening clouds, the wayside flower, 
Surpass the Andes and the rose; 

And wrapped in every hasty hour 
Is all the lengthened year bestows. 


Therefore, erase thy false degrees! 

From stock and stone strike stars and fire; 
Lo, even in the ‘‘ least of these” 

Dwells that Lord-Christ whom ye desire. 
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Announcements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
a. payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the | 


time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 


Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrry can be | 


made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro.., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
Sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


UNITY FUND. 


FOR THE BUILDING OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO. 


Subscriptions received up to August 12, 1885. 
AM'T PAID OR 


| 


| 


| 
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No. 1. 


“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS ; 


10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS 


(No DiscounT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


‘atural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 

A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘‘the glory of a Father;’’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men;”’ that *‘ no other book is so 
7 as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
alls.”’ 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. 
mons, 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


By H. M. Sim- 


No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 


Church Covenants, etc. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, *‘ what Unitarianism is.”’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference-Lases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, etc. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: * Shall 


we pray ?”’ *“‘ What does Prayer do for us’”’ 
‘How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad, By J. V. Blake. 


' 
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| No. 6. Unitarianism: 


| No. 7. 


NAME. ADDRESS. SUBSCRIBED. 
Amount previously acknowledged... $4,129 00 
Miss Ada H. Kepley..Effingham, I).... 1 00 
Jas. Edward Oliver...Ithaca, N. Y...... 10 00 | 
Rey. Geo. W. Briggs...Cambridge, Mass. 10 00 
mev. J, Fiesner......... CPS, | 
Rey. H. D. Catlin..... Dublin, N. H..... 2 00 | 
W. Alex Johnson..... Cincinnati, O .... 2 00 
A. Goatherd.......... My CST 
Mrs. M. P. W.Smith.. * weiss 3 00 
ms ae SNOW «ik cdseci Ft. Maginnis,M.T. 25 00 
Mrs. Henry Endicott..Cambridge, Mass. 50 00 
CPICAGO FUND. 
D. L. Shorey. .......Ch. of Messiah.... 50 00 
J. Van Inwagen...... se ee. | 
J. Van Viissingen ... 7 sate 5 06 
Fe ear Unity Church .. . *10 00 
J.C. Howell . ead licidiins «sc thea 10 00 
a. EX. TROUAS ....... eae 5 00 
a Prt ei i545 eatta eRe on bas $4,349 00 


* Subscriptions not accompanied by cash. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


fe PUBLISHERS OF UNITY SOLICIT 
orders for all kinds of printing. Estimates 
promeny furnished on the printing of books. 
omy + ng aaplyy moee — “i etc. Call at 

is office, or address mail, UNITY, 135 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. d " 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR Y 
P LADIES. ep ias 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established 
in 1869. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


N INDEX TO VOLUMES XIII AND XIV 

of Untry has been prepared and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of a two cent 
stamp. Address this office. 


Que 


ONATIONS OF CAST OFF CLOTHING 
or provisions of any kind will be grate- 


fully received at Unity -Church Industrial 


School, 80 Elm street, Chicago 


OLUMES XIII AND XIV OF UNITY, 
comprising the numbers from March 1], 
1884, to February 16, 188 inclusive, can now 
be furnished in substantial binding, leather 


- back and cloth sides, and will be mova | 


address, expressage prepaid, on recept of $2. 
Address this office. Abies r * 


a 
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Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good. 
Its Story and Its 
Principles. By J.C. Learned. 

First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of Englandand America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 

By H. M. Sim- 


The Growth of Faith. 
mons. 
Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 


feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.” 

“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 
in the infinitude of man.” “The sentiment 
of virtue isthe essence of all religion.”’ There 
is no better entrance into Emerson than 
through this Address. It was delivered in 
1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 
builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. * 


No.9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 
(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “‘saves’’ men, (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 

No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 

Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 

(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 

No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, St 

to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
etc. (No discount for quantities. ) 


No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.”” (2) “This one religious Faith 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.”’ At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


IN PREP 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc. 

No. 14. The Quiet Moment. 
A little ** Daily Strength’’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
ee, or by whoever loves ‘‘a blessing on the 

y.’ 


ARATION. 


No. 15. God, Each subject treated in 
‘o. 16. Miracles, extracts from several 
No. 17. The Bible. writers. 
) A seore or two of 
No. 18. Channing. what in each of 
No. 19. Theodore Parker: | these, our four 
2 i y greatest writers, 
No. 20. Emerson, may be called his 
No. 21. Martineau, “si Gospel pass- 
} ages.’ 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


" UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


A New SERIES, JUST BEGINNING. 


PusiisHeo By UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


30 to 6) Cents a Hundred, 


No. 1. Unitarian Affiraations. 
hundred. ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 


(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. By W. C. 


Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 


(60 cents a 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


No. 3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo. 5. 
Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Jesus. By 8. J. Barrows, 
(30 cents a hundred.) 
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The Christian Register 


A Family and Religious Newspaper. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the 
oldest religious newspapers in America. Its 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide 
to the best literature. 

Its characteristic features are Editorial Notes, 
Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers; a free ** Pulpit,”’ a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department; 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and useful 
information. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF /T. 


AN ELDERLY LADyY.—" I watch for its coming 
as for a loved friend.”’ 


FROM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* It is more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


AN OLD Man.—** [should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy PH YsIcIiANn.—" I wish to testify tothe | 


benefit I have derived from the columns of the 
Register within the past year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always valuable and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 


FROM A QUAKER LADY.—“I like thy paper 


very much, Sapectany the children’s depart- | 

igh-toned paper, touch- | 
ing as it does on allimportant topics concerning | 
I hope it may have a still wider | 


ment. I consider ita 
Christianity. 
circulation,”’ 


A STRICKEN DAUGHTER.—"I have enjoyed 
and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be without it: 
and, in the recent death of a sainted mother, its 


words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me,” 


AN ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYS8.—* I am en- 


joying the Register more and more each week. | 
rhe tone of your paper is such that it has given | 


me a new idea of the much-abused term * Lib- 
eralism.’ 
needs as much as anything. 


TERMS; THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


“WORSHIP” 


Unity Leaflet No. 11. 


_ A small pamphlet, tastefully bound, contain- 

ing the three short essays upon the above topic, 

vhich were delivered before the Western Uni- 

tarian Conference in St. Louis, May 6, 1885. 
Worship Necessary to the Completeness of 

Religion,” by C. G. Howland. 

. Worship in the Church,” by J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home,” by W. C. Gannett. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
Mailed on receipt of price, by the 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


It is an. 


A divine liberality is what the world | 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF BROWNING. 


The undersigned has on hand a limited number of the following papers read at 
different sessions of the Browning Society, London. These were put into pamphlet 
form previous to their appearance in the regularly collected form of the ‘‘ Browning 
Society Papers.” Orders cannot be filled when present supply is exhausted. In 
ordering, state second choice in case supply of first choice be exhausted. Any of them 
sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents per pamphlet. 

a snomeeral Address. By Rev. J. KIRkK-| 12. 


2. On “Pietro of Abano.” 
SHARPE, M.A. 


3. On ‘*‘ Fifine at the Fair.” 
TLESHIP. 


4. Classification of Browning’s Poems. | 
By Mrs. 8. ORR. 


5. Notes on the Genius of Robert Brown- 16. 
ing. By JAMES THOMSON. 


6. **The Moorish Front to the Duomo in i. 
Luria.” By ERNEST BRADFORD. 


i. Analysis and Summary of “ Fifine at | ig. 
the Fair”. By Rev. J. SHARPE, M.A. 


An Account of “‘Abt Vogler”. 
Miss ELEANOR MARX. 


Conscience and Artin Bréwning. By 
Prof. E. JOHNSON. 


Browning’s Intuition. 
TLESHIP. 


Browning’s View of Life. 
F. Westcott, D.D. 


One Aspect of Browning’s Villains. 
By Miss E. D. WEsT. 


Browning’s Poems on God and Im- 
mortality, Bearing on Life Here. By 
Wwe. F. REVELL. 

**James Lee’s Wife.” 
BULKELEY. 


By 


By Rev. J. | 13. 
By J. 8S. Ner- | 14. By J. T. NEtT- 


By Prof. RB. 


By Rev. H. T. 


8. Browning’s Philosophy. By JOHN | 19. *“‘Abt Vogler.” By Mrs. TURNBULL. 
BURY. (20. “Caliban” upon ‘‘Setebos”. By J. 
9, “ Bishop Blougram’s Apofogy.” By | COTTON MORRISON. 
Prof. JOHNSON, M.A. | 


21. Is Browning Dramatic? By ARTHUR 
SYMONDS. 


On “Mr Sludge, the Medium.” 
EDWIN JOHNSON, M.A. 


Browning as a Scientific Poet. By Dr. 
EDWARD BERDOE. 


10. TheIdea of Personality as Embodied | 
in Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 2. 
HirRAM Corson, LL.D. ) 


The Religious Teachings of Brown- | 23. 


By 


11. 
ing. By DOROTHEA BEALE. 


Also the ‘‘MONTHLY ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BROWNING SOCIETY”, London, for some twenty different meetings. These 
‘‘Abstracts” are all interesting and some of them very valuable to the Browning 
student. Complete files cannot be made out, but will fill any orders for such as are 
left on hand at the rate of 5 cents each. 


All the above ‘‘Papers” and ‘‘Abstracts”, with others, are collected in the ‘“‘BRown 
inc Society Papers”, of which there are now five ‘‘ Parts,” and also two ‘‘ ILLUsTRa- 
TIONS TO BrownNtINe’s PorEMs”, containing photographs of ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi's 
Coronation of the Virgin”, ‘‘Andrea del Sarto and His Wife”, by the artist himself; 
Guercino’s ‘‘ The Childand the Angel”, a portraitof Robert Browning, etc. These 


“© Papers” and ‘‘ Illustrations” can be obtained by non members at the rate of $2.00 


per Part. 


NNUAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE LONDON SOCIETY can be secured by 
the payment of $5.50, which entitles the member to two copies of all the 


publications during the current year free and the back numbers mentioned above for 
half price. 


ROWNING STUDIES. A short course for Reading Clubs or Browning Societies 

for sixteen sessions, originally prepared for the Evanston Browning Club, sub- 

sequently used by several other circles. A few copies left, printed in blank. Sent by 
mail, 10 cents. 


THE BROWNING CALENDAR, with hints for study: 


A few copies for 1885 still 
left. 


Sold half price, 25 cents. An i-sue for 1886 is expected. 


OTmete Faas &. 


‘STORIES FROM ROBERT BROWNING,” by _ FREDERIC 
HOLLAND, with an introduction by Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. By mail, $1.50. 


‘A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING”, 
by Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Just published. The most complete introduction 
available. $2 00. 


Both the above published at the request of the Browning Society by GEORGE 
BELL & Sons, London. 


May 


Correspondence concerning the organization of Browning Clubs solicited. Occa- 
sional engagements to give Browning conversations will be made. 


TENE INW LLOYWD JONES, 
Local Secretary London Browning Society, 
135 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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UNITY. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. | Unity Infant Class Cards. 

1. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs-| A. “ Sayings of Jesus.’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 
Kate Gannett Wells. 15 cts. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan Ll. Lesley} B. ‘“* Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illumin- 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. ated, 15 cts. 

Itt. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. C. ‘‘Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of cards, with photo., 20 cts. Out of print at 
the Hebrew Religion. By W. C. present. 
Gannett. Chart to go with same, 5| D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with 
cents. photo., 20 cts. 

V. Channing,and the Unitarian Move-| E. ‘“*School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 
ment in America. By W. C. Gan-|C, D, E, correspond to series I., II., LII., of 
nett. Unity Lessons: to be used together on 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal “Uniform Lesson ” plan. 

Movement in America. By R. A.| F. “* Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted 
Griffin. cards, each having a lesson-topic, with ap- 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers 
Ll. Jones. 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00, may order in quantity to suit size of class, 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza giving to each member, for a lesson, the same 
R. Sunderland. topic. 2 cards for 1 cent. 

IX. The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment. By N. P. Gilman. 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testa-| bate Public’ns of U. S. S. Soc’y, Boston. 
ment). By Newton M. Mann. RIGHTS AND Duties. By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, 0 a ae oe poral = any ‘s 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. cents.: per dozen, $1.00.” Se Sew 
Simmons. THE HIGHER Lire. By 8S. H. Winkley. (J 
> Seieninnd THE CITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By C. F. 

yh Dole. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Cloth, 25 cts. aud $3.00. 
Mann. 20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. —— 
XIV. The Christinas Poem and the Christ- | First LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By E. H. Hall. 
mas Fact. By W. C. Gannett. 5| _.* cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 
HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By C 
cents. H. Toy. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, | A LIFE OF .JESUS, FOR CHILDREN. By H.N. 
$1.25; except where prices are indi- : Brown. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 
cour _ NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN. 
caved. Bight large Picture » Cards, with an accompa. 

~~ ‘ nying Manual containing the same pictures, 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In with lesson helps and original stories. By 
Jesus’ Land. | Mrs. E. C.Wilson. Per set, 20 cts.; per dozen 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In| , 8¢ts, $2.00. Manual, paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 60c. 
Jenne? Home [ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By 
, Durand. 50 wood cuts, mounted. 7-2. 

XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. —— a THE LIFE OF St. PAuL. By E. H. 
In Nazareth Town. Hall. In paper, 25 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 

XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part 1v.| Cloth, 85 cts. and $4.00. 


In Jerusalem: and After. 
These four series by W. C. Gannett. Each 10 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Sunday School Service and Song Books. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. By J. 


RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. ByC. C. 


MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sonos for Sunday 
Schools, 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, 
$15.00. 


UNITY SHORTER SERVICES for Infant Classes, | 


15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNNY SipDE. A bookof Sunday School Songs, 
3 Cts.; per hundred, $30.00. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. A Service Book. In paper, 
40 cts.; cloth, 50 cts.: 334% per cent. discount 
to Schools, 

Unity FESTItIvALs. A Book of Special Servites 
— Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nution- 
al, Christening, and Covenant, with over sev- 
enty carols and hymns, 30 cts.; per dozen, 
$2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL SERviceS for Christmas, Easter, 
Flower and Harvest Festivals. Sample 
copies, 3 cts.; per hundred, $2.50. 


Price per dozen does not include postage. 


H. Allen. SOcts.; per dozen, $6 00 


Everett. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. a 
By J. F. 


Clarke. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.90. 


SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL, FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. By H.G. Spaulding. 60 cts.; per 
dozen, $6.00. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An Illustrated Sun- 
day School Paper. 40 cts. a year. 


Late S. S. Publications, London. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 
R. Bartram. 50 cts. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. B 
ELIGION. By R. A. 
LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN JESUS LIVED. 
A shortened Old Testament. $1.00 


Other Sunday School Helps for Sale. 


LIBRARY CARDS. $1.00 per hundred. 
QUARTERLY REPORT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen. 
RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. A Sheet, 12 
by 9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cts.: 
per dozen, 30 cts. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fiy-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cts. 

SCRIPTURE ATLAS. (Phillips’.) 12 small maps 
in pamphlet, for class-use, 25 cts. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cts. 
THE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By J.G. 


Fitch, 15 cts. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITS TOOLS, METHODS, 
AND WorsHIP. By J. V. Blake, 15 cts. 
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Publications of the Unity Publishing 
Committee. 


FOR THE CHURCH. 


Unity HYMNS AND CHORALS. For the Con- 
gregation and the Home. 253 Hymns; (6 
Hymn Tunes; 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. 
Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In boards, 35 cts.; 
per dozen, $3.00. Cloth, 50 cts.; per dozen, 


$5.00. 
RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR MINISTER AND 
CONGREGATION. Fromthe Bible. Arranged 


by T. B. Forbush. 35 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 

Unity HYMNS, CHORALS AND RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, bound together. 50 cta.; per doz- 
en, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 

SCRIPTURES OLD AND NEw. Arranged by 
subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected 
by F. L. Hosmerand H. M. Simmons. Inter- 
leaved for additions. In paper, 3 cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


TRACTS. 


‘*“UNITY MISSION” SERIES. Each, 5 cts.; per 
ten, 25cts. Special rates for large quantities. 

“Unity SHORT TRACT” SERIES, Each, 1 ct.: 
30 to 60 cts. per hundred. 


FOR UNITY CLUBS, STUDY CLASSES, ETC. 


I. The Unitarian Movement in America, 
and Channing’s Relation toit. 5 cts. 
Ii. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvenmts 
Societies in Town and Church. 5 cts. 
Ill. Civil Service Reform. 5 cts. 
IV. Outline Studiesin Longfellow lcts. 
V. The Teacher’s Conscience. 5 cts. 
VI. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier—their Peems. 10 cts. 
VII. The Little Ones in Sunday School. 5 cts. 
VIII. Outline Studies in Lowell. 10 cts. 
IX. Ten Great Novels. 10 cts. 
X. The Study of Politics. 10 cts. 
XI. Worship. 1l5cts. 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOsEs. By R. 
Bartram. 50 cts. 
R. Bartram. 5O cts. 
OUTLINE LESSONS IN 
Armstrong. 30 cts. i. 
J. E. Carpenter. 50 cts. ’ 
THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. - _P. Hopps. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. A Monthly 
magazine. $1.00a year. 


Robert Browning Calendar, with Hints 
for Students. 25 cts. 


